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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing in the 
journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 

We regret to state that our Editor, Professor C. A. Cavenagh, is 
still ill. 

War Memorial 
N. and J. H. HIGGINSON 


‘For the finest war memorial we can rear will be a generation “with 
light of knowledge in their eyes” .’ 
W.E.A. Educational Pamphlets No. 7 


‘The country is passing through a period of change, upheaval and 
destruction which is making heavy demands on a host of responsible 
institutions, authorities and individuals; and sooner or later we shall 
be faced with an era of reconstruction which will make still greater 
demands. The test will then be not whether these things have been 
done in the past but whether they ought now to be done.’ 

McNair Report, p. 54 


OME this afternoon, reader, and meet the usual batch of fourteen- 

year-old ‘elementary’ school-leavers. We have been invited ‘to 
say a few words’ to them. When we first step into the classroom, our 
reactions will vary according to the vividness and realism with which 
we join this point of their lives on to the social structure ahead. For 
some of us rarely are ‘a few words’ so hard to find. If we see these 
youngsters as they are in their rawness and nakedness, and behind 
them lads six years ago who, so soon scattered over the battlefields of 


*Final essay kind permission of the University of London Press 
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the world, have in many instances now yielded their brief span, it is 
difficult to spin words about better citizenship. If we further see these 
young humans merging into the struggle, and that not merely a 
material one, against their intensively conditioned Nazi contempor- 
aries, the obvious thinness of their armoury, spiritual and physical, is 
a chastening thought. i 

We speak to them, and having won their confidence, encourage 
questions. The first is asked on a subject that has not been mentioned 
in the talk and is expressed with a great deal of feeling, feeling that is 
shared and indicated in various ways by the rest of the class. “Why are 
they going to raise the school-leaving age?’ It has several significances: 
on pressing for the meaning of ‘they’ we are told ‘the Education 
Committees’. But the most devastating commentary in the question is 
the fierce resentment. It echoes not only the unloveliness of what much 
schooling-experience (identified, of course, with ‘education’ by these 
young people) has come to mean to them, but also parent attitude, 
an omen to all who are concerned to have the new Education Act 
achieved as a glorious thing for the people of Britain. The next 
question bears on a similar line: ‘Is it true we'll all have to come back 
to school for a few hours a day when we're sixteen?’ Intense resent- 
ment in the tone again. Each according to his judgment, may heed or 
dismiss these incidents. We have seen enough amongst young people 
and heard enough amongst the mass of our adult population in the 
Services and in civilian life to know that they are profound warnings. 

Before the nation are many plans for reform and, as the first of these 
to be fully endorsed by Parliament, the Education Act opens the way 
to great adventure. But its achievement will depend on how far the 
interpreters can escape the @ priori nature of the traditional system, on 
how far they can see people, young and old, as they are after the 
intensive conditioning of the war. Such an appreciation both under- 
lines the urgency of the tasks ahead and emphasizes the fact that 
however child-centred the proposed reforms may be, their interpre- 
tation rests in the hands of a generation which itself may have a prior 
need. In the preoccupation with schooling of various kinds, the two 
urgent problems upon the imaginative tackling of which now the 
ultimate efficacy of the Act depends, are scarcely faced: they are 
young-adult and aduit education. 
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Numerous reports and plans on educational reform have told of the 
inadequacies of schooling during the interim peace; books like Girls 
Growing Up reveal the bareness of life amongst young people, their 
frustration, and the weight of social: forces pressing against the thin 
web of the majority’s equipment; examination of men and women 
entering the Services and industry has revealed how much early 
schooling has never been understood and completely absorbed. War 
has gapped what these varied evaluations show to be initially inade- 
quate. At the same time the intensification of technical training, 
whether at pre-Service or university stage, is producing a narrowing: 
a technological society is being shaped all too unwittingly and there 
is need to ponder in its contemporary application the thought that 
Seamanship will still save life at sea and strategy win battles. But 
without knowledge of good and evil, the use and excellence of these 
sciences will be found to have failed.’* Since schooldays other factors 
have gone to the shaping of these young people: the unsettling in- 
fluences which for five years have made it appear futile to prepare with 
enthusiasm for a dubious future; influences which have focused on 
utilitarian values until cultural ones appear insignificant; again, 
thousands of young people have undergone sexual initiation prior to 
and divorced from the traditional home-making stage. Nevertheless, 
it is the quality of this young citizenry which will colour the inter- 
pretation and achievement of the steps outlined in the new Education 
Act. 

On the other hand, war has led to the growth of adult education 
in the citizen Services to an extent never before known. Technical 
and vocational adult education have been developed and new fields 
of cultural activity opened by various agents, including the Regional 
Committees for Adult Education in H.M. Forces. The founding of the 
Army Bureau of Current Affairs marked the setting up of a gigantic 
experiment in citizenship, the results of which no one can forecast. 
Within this scheme the training of a personnel to conduct adult 
education is a further step forward, and much thought and experiment 
have been devoted to improving techniques of communication, both 
verbal and visual. Similar developments have occurred in industry, 
in Civil Defence, in the N.F.S. and the W.L.A.; there have been many 


*Plato, quoted Livingstone, Edwation for a World Adrift, p. 25. 
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Transformations in different settings. There is to-day adult educa- 
tion of all kinds and qualities on a vaster scale than ever before. 

Just as we have earlier indicated as a shaping force amongst the 
younger generation, so in the existing adult situation there are certain 
widespread emotional attitudes. We should heed these because they, 
rather than intellectual calculations, are apt to provide the momentum 
or the drag by which the pace of reform is governed. War breeds 
cynicism, and the effect of two wars within the memory of living men 
has to be reckoned with; on all sides there is an anxiety about the 
future, about personal security, and coupled with this a lack of con- 
fidence. It is voiced by a young airman: 


‘Here I am, settled at last. I’m afraid it won’t be for long, so ’'m 
getting this letter away as soon as possible. With the possibility of 
my stay being even shorter than I anticipate, I think I’d better give 
you all the gen on my worries and queries and then maybe a written 
reply will suffice. . . . I have been worried for some considerable 
time about my career after the war. . . . ’ve been waiting for some 
development in the education line, in the hope that something 
definite would be given with regard to the members of the Services 
who desire to take up teaching. Unfortunately, nothing has arrived 
and I have been posted overseas. If it is my misfortune to be posted 
to such an outlandish spot as Burma, I have horrible visions of being 
right at the end of the demob list.’ 


He goes on to describe how, whilst on embarkation leave in his local 
town he sought information about post-war prospects in education 
from various ministers. The postscript to his letter shows how 
delicately a little confidence is held: 


‘Having been to the education officer, here’s the only help I got 
from him. He showed me the only piece of information he had— 
a very vague official paper telling me nothing I didn’t already know. 
However, he said that I had no need to worry, for whatever part 
of the world I’m in when peace comes and however long it is before 
I’m demobbed, I shall still have the same chance as the fellow who 
gets out first. That is very encouraging—I only hope it is correct.’ 
Much the same symptoms exist in the civilian field. A young adult 

in to-day’s industrial society writes: 


| 
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‘Just lately I have been giving for the first time some really 

serious consideration to the “after the war” problem with the 
following results: 


‘(1) In the first place the job I am now in offers practically no 
opening when the war is over. The training I am supposed to be 
having is non-existent and I should be hopeless alongside a trained 
man. There is one point, however, about this job. It is enabling me 
to accumulate a little money together which will be useful for any 
post-war project. 

‘(2) I have come to the following conclusion about post-war 
jobs, and that is, I should very much like to strike out on a journal- 
istic career’. 


These young people speak the thoughts of their contemporaries and 
express their doubts and suspicions, their anticipatory fear of the 
everyman-for-himself struggle that a haphazard post-war policy 
can bring. Faith that a vital democracy will have concern even for the 
least of her individuals is obviously not there. 

The atmosphere of scepticism is also widespread amongst the mid- 


generation. ‘Horrible, isn’t it?” commented an official on D-Day, ‘to be 
so blatantly feathering his nest whilst hundreds who’ve never had their 
chance are slaughtered on the beaches’. ‘Just a racket all this youth 
business—a criminal exploitation of young people by ambitious 
careerists’ was the savage conclusion of a middle-aged administrator 
on his return from a national conference. These attitudes are important 
because they affect the approach of those who will be faced with the 
translation into action of educational reform. We stand at a juncture 
in our days when either the dynamic of pent-up idealism can be re- 
leased by leaders whose integrity is evident, or when the corrosion of 
cynicism will seep into all our plans, and however far-reaching they 
may be, we shall lack men and women with vision and vigour to 
translate them into action. 

To recognize these factors is to start with human beings as they are, 
and the problems of young-adult and adult education as we see them 
can be approached from at least two angles. There is need for a great 
development of residential education, and for an increased application 
of modern techniques, cinema, radio, television, the cheap book, 
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and the Press, to create a higher level of mass enlightenment and 
enjoyment. In Applied Broadcasting the second of these approaches 
has been discussed in detail in relation to one of the modern techniques 
radio. It has been shown as an ally of active democracy rather than as 
one of the agents of dilution against which a traditional and narrowly 
conceived adult education was in pre-war days as a pebble thrown into 
the ocean, its ripples overwhelmed by waves of mediocrity. 

Since the outbreak of war residential adult education has been much 
discussed, stimulated by Sir Richard Livingstone’s writings and in 
particular by his portrayal of the Danish Folk High Schools in The 
Future in Education. His plea has been taken up by enthusiasts and he 
has been castigated by critics: he has been accused of wanting to 
foist the culture of a leisured class of former days upon to-day’s 
industrial society and of disseminating ‘the Danish Folk School 
myth’. Much of this criticism misses the point and assumes that a case 
is being argued for literal imitation of the Folk High School in a 
different social setting—industrial and commercial rather than agri- 
cultural. In studying this experiment with human beings performed in 
the social laboratory of another country it is the principles that matter. 
These principles have not only been worked out, with now measurable 
results, in the practice of another community in a similar, if smaller, 
historical situation, but they have been confirmed in the experience into 
which war has compelled this country. Why is residential education so 
important and relevant to our social setting to-day? Because of the 
joint principles of environment-break and residential detachment. 

Most people feel the power of environment; it may not be at the 
conscious level until the environment changes or the native one is 
left—the first holiday away from home, moving to a new town, work- 
ing in another part of the country or doing a fresh job within a different 
community. Books and reports like The Young Adult in South Wales, 
Young Citizen, Girls Growing Up, Our Towns and Branch Street give 
ample evidence of youth cramped and stunted by unsympathetic 
environments, and Youth Registration has added valuable data. In our 
interviewing of youth registrants we sometimes received, prior to 
seeing a registrant, an account from a schoolmaster or vicar which 
gave a negative view of the family and school history of the registrant. 
Judgments of individual young people were given to us on a basis of 
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their family’s history. From this we might have prejudged incorrectly, 
and it was a repeated experience in the interview that when the con- 
fidence of the boy or girl had been won, they displayed interests and 
latent capacities which could have been developed away from their 
boy-and-girl-hood surroundings, though probably not in them 
because of the negative conditioning of their local community. Mrs. 
Paneth, in Branch Street, quotes a striking illustration of this: over 
200 children of a certain London locality during the blitz period had 
been invited to a Christmas party. When she arrived on the afternoon 
of the party she found a large number of her Branch Street children 
hanging about outside the school where it was being held. Only eight 
from all the Branch Street youngsters had been invited, those having 
been picked from ‘the good ones’. Mrs. Paneth comments: ‘Of course, 
a situation like this is typical of the vicious circle in which these poor 
children move’. 

Large classes in ‘elementary’ schools have heightened this tendency 
to generalize and classify. The printer’s document quoted in T7rans- 
formations affords an illustration of how this type of lifelong inhibition 
can be set up, just as it also shows how a change of environment can 
free the prisoned spirit. Recent work with illiterates in the Army has 
led to a considered conclusion being advanced that ‘the primary cause 
of adult illiteracy in this country is the large classes’. Many of the men 
on arriving at the Basic Education courses are described as being 
‘slovenly, unhappy, suspicious and obviously feeling inferior’.* This 
corresponds with our own experience in the Government Training 
Centre. Ironically perhaps, wartime has given many thousands of 
people the opportunity to escape from the familiar environment, to 
make a fresh start and to discover his or her potentialities. How to 
break from ‘the vicious circle’ in more stable times will be a problem 
for many years ahead. 

To those who have worked with younger and older people and tried 
continuously to be alert in observing the features which characterize 
the journey from youth to adulthood, this problem of environment 
looms large, and by environment we mean, of course, not merely 
bricks and mortar. A young social worker recently wrote: “The more 
I see of this work the more I come to think that the real core of most 


*Times Educational Supplement, 23td December, 1944, p. 615. 
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of the problems of Youth Service is not with youth but with age’. 
Her statement detaches one shaping factor from an environment which 
Sir Richard Livingstone has assessed as an ‘Age without Standards’ * 
—an environment in which inherited traditions and standards have 


_ become weakened and have often passed into repeated prejudices, 


inhibitions, habitudes without meaning or social relevance in to-day’s 
society. To quote a broad example from a particular type of community 
but one which is nevertheless of general significance: in the first 
Cressbrook course, described in Towards the Young People’s College, 
twenty-one young people, some for the first time, were taken from 
their traditional environment and given a taste of a different one. 
When leaving they were invited to think about the needs of youth in 
rural areas. The following is taken from one of their commentaries, 
and though seen through the idealism of youth, the basic implications 
are valid: 


‘Rural youth hear a lot of grumbling about the Government from 
their elders, but I doubt if many know much about how we are 
governed. They know little of what other people in their own coun- 
try do and think, and much less of other countries. Yet young 
people are citizens of the world and need training for such citizen- 
ship.... 

‘Speaking very generally, then, I would say that those wishing 
to help rural youth are faced with a set of young people with a false 
set of values, very one-sided leisure activities and altogether an 
outlook on life which is wrong. They have no purpose in life, no 
aim but to get the most pleasure with the least effort. It is not really 
the fault of Youth, but it is their misfortune. . . . Religion ought to 
play a large part in giving an aim in life and a true sense of values, 
but modern youth cannot see much in it. In a district where the vicar 
takes no interest or part in the ordinary activities of the people it is 
often difficult to see the relation between religion and everyday life. 
The lay preachers have a better chance of influence, but many do not 
realize their responsibility and disregard during the week what they 
themselves preach on Sundays, whilst all the time young people are 
watching’. 


* Education for a World Adrift: R. Livingstone, p. 10. 
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We feel that environment-break could play a large part in unsackling 
youth from ‘the school of false values’* with which to-day’s society 
surrounds them. They need to experience life in an environment which 
is planned to stimulate and feed the growing awarenesses of young 
adulthood, to develop responsibility in fending for oneself, and to be 
given confidence that they can take their place in the adult community 
and make a contribution to it. 

To turn now to the principle of residential detachment: in modern 
life man has little solitude and often neither time nor place in which to 
discover his spiritual entity. Those always immersed in mass life lose 
individuality and indeed come to fear aloneness. The Reports Our 
Towns and Our Scottish Towns illustrate how, whilst the children took 
to country life, the mothers could not bear the loneliness—‘At nicht 
it wis hills, just hills! And in the mornin’ it wis hills again, hills and 
hills!’ People so conditioned to mass life as revealed in the Reports 
provide the soil in which totalitarianism is nurtured. The life-blood 
of democracy is the active partnership of individuals, and therefore 
provision for fostering the life of the individual is fundamental to 
democracy. For many, life has been a struggle upwards from poverty, 
and the goal has been so urgent it has left its mark in the limitation of 
their interests. At times everyone needs to be detached from the press 
of earning a living to discover a corrective to the paralysis of being 
a cog in a machine or a unit in bureaucracy, to see one’s job and one’s 
life in relation to something bigger and more enduring. 

We have analysed in some detail what for us is the true significance 
of residential education in the belief that these principles of environ- 
ment-break and residential detachment are the bases of an approach 
relevant to immediate problems. It is necessary to give opportunities of 
sampling the many good things of life in an atmosphere which makes 
it easy to absorb them. To-day the dilution of what is good and 
wholesome by what is cheap and meretricious confronts democracy 
with the duty of providing vitalizing centres of experience. The 
recent official encouragement to the development of Community 
Centres$ is a valuable contribution in this direction. But, like the 


*See the Needs of Youth: A. E. Mo 


rgan, p. 242 
te, The Public Schools—Fleming Report: H. MS. O., 1944, pata. 1 
20, 22nd December, 1944. Ministry of Education; aa Community 
Centres. H.M.S.O. 
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one day per week educational provision termed the County College, 
these do not meet the basic needs of environment-break and residential 
detachment. The Army Formation Colleges* hold promise of meeting 
more nearly this purpose for a brief month. 

As soon as we accept the validity of these principles we see that for 
their effective practice they will depend upon the staff which interprets 
them. Our analysis thus brings us back to the problem discussed in 
Masterbuilders, the personnel handling the social structure. We have 
recognized that young people growing up in to-day’s society do so in 
a deficient environment; that the beginnings of adult education exist 
on a scale hitherto not attempted; and that it would be singularly 
unimaginative if there were no planned continuation and furtherance 
of what has been stirred in wartime. With these circumstances in mind 
we venture to outline a plan of campaign which is neither a blue-print 
nor a unique solution, but which, being grounded on human experience 
shared with the men, women and young people who move through 
these essays—ordinary individuals vitalizing democracy—is merely 
one practicable approach. We do not underestimate what is being done 
by old-established voluntary bodies, nor plans for creative demobiliza- 
tion, but our suggestions aim at a certain focusing of energies without 
destroying the prevailing diversity. 

First, we need to establish a Centre for study, research and training 
in the practice of young-adult and adult education. The primary con- 
cern at this Centre would be the working out of the content of an 
education for maturity in contemporary society. Within this frame- 
work of purpose a record of the variety of techniques that have sprung 
out of wartime adaptations should be made and their future application 
studied. 

Second, we require Houses of Education in every county and large 
centre of population where the varying needs of young-adult and adult 
education can be focused. The wartime Regional Committees for 
Adult Education in H.M. Forces have initiated a step in the direction 
of this synthesis. How such centres of post-school development could 
function is more concretely described in Tutor on Wheels. These more 
local foci should be linked with staff who have worked at the National 


“The Army Education Scheme’: Major C. H. Philips, Aputr Epucartion, 
December, 1944, p. 73. 
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Centre. In this way a central power-house would draw together and 
charge a band of pioneers, many of whom have been quickened in 
the Services, to become masterbuilders. 

By the side of this development, which for reasons given later we 
think the State has a responsibility to initiate, we visualize a new 
voluntary organization of national standing. Already a move in that 
direction has been made by the People’s Residential Education 
Association, an infant growth which has set itself the task of en- 
lightening public opinion on the values of residential adult education. 
The purpose of such an organization would be to stimulate intensive 
local enthusiasm and recruitment to all forms of young-adult and adult 
education in partnership with those already sponsoring classes, courses, 
Youth and Community Centre work, but always with a view ulti- 
mately to a period of residential education for the individual. The 
organization should aim at mobilizing all those men and women 
returning from the Services in whom a desire for a vital adult education 
has been kindled—such a society would be a very considerable part of 
future parent opinion. This organization could do much by develop- 
ing a movement akin to that of the Youth Hostels Association but in 
which week-ends and longer periods were organized round cultural 
projects. We have found excellent response to this kind of opportunity 
organized in Youth Hostels as recorded in Thin End of the Wedge. 
More immediately, the organization might make a contribution to the 
vexed question of the best means of using large sums of money which 
are being raised to ‘Welcome Home Funds’ for those returning from 
the Services, by building up localized trusts for the establishment of 
residential centres. 

So we come to the question of premises. The test of our national 
quality in the next few years will be in our ability to adapt to rapidly 
changing situations. As a people whose resilience has led it to survive 
the greatest clash in history, we shall be called upon to show that same 
high degree of adaptability which has saved us in the war years, when 
we are grappling with the problems of building an active democracy. 
Thus we do not suggest waiting until all the adequate premises can 
be ready but would make use of all kinds of accommodation once we 
have the focal personnel. Young adult education is an evolving idea and 
therefore our new buildings should take shape as the idea develops 
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and be ‘the skin fitting round a human activity’. They might well be 
in parks and new open spaces in our towns and cities, in the country- 
side and in coastal resorts. Some would be in use all the year round, 
others with a seasonal or periodic use might resemble holiday camps. 
Local authorities that have lovely territories in their midst which are 
part of the national heritage, such as Lakeland, might well acquire 
premises ranging from W.L.A. and munition hostels to older country 
dwellings where these are in reasonable condition and not too costly 
to adapt and maintain. Within such settings those from other parts 
of the country could spend time deepening their experience and widen- 
ing their knowledge through exploration, by living in a new environ- 
ment. Our tentative wartime experiments have yielded most encourag- 
ing results, but the whole opportunity needs to be made possible on a 
bigger scale. Nor should the possibilities of County Colleges, at least 
those established on a residential basis, be overlooked when we have in 
mind the exchange of young people from one part of Britain with those 
of another area, an important opportunity for environment-break at 
present quite insufficiently considered. — 

One final social relevance of this development of residential young- 
adult and adult education must be urged as a feature necessary to any 
policy of creative demobilization. Returning to civil life will be tens 
of thousands of men and women who, owing to conscription, have 
had their education whittled down; there will also be those who have 
experienced educational stirrings in adulthood for the first time. This 
new service could make a contribution to the needs of both, and the 
necessity for subsequent provision of residential education should be 
greater according to the measure of success which the Army Forma- 
tion Colleges achieve. Another important section returning to civil life 
will be the young husbands and wives who, having met in war and 
known each other for brief periods only, have undergone a separation 
maybe for years: they have had little chance to discover a basis of 
interests and pleasures which will carry them through a partnership of 
marriage with happiness, with its corollary a harmonious environment 
for their children. Here an approach could be made to one of the sorest 
problems in our midst, a problem intensified by war conditions——the 
maintenance of marriage and the balance of sex life against the strains 
and pressures of contemporary society. Home-making as an important 
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part of citizenship could be discovered at an age and in a situation 
when it is intelligible. There is an alternative: we can allow them, as 
after the last war, to be thrown together little knowing each other, 
to struggle with the dizzy conditions of post-war industry, often in 
shabby surroundings in squalid streets, and as a consequence, later 
spend large sums on social repair services. The better way seems 
obvious. 

Such steps exceed any contained in the sections of the Act which 
refer to adult education. Nevertheless they grow from a survey of 
people as they are now and in a situation which is shaping them. To 
achieve the aims which the new Act sets on the horizon for our 
educational system there is need for this immediate extension of 
young-adult and adult education through the residential approach, 
and concurrent with the application of new media like radio, cinema 
and television. In this way the quality of our democracy could be 
raised within a visible span of time. Because of the complexity and size 
of the problems we urge the necessity of a coherent national policy: 
this is no plea for ‘regimentation’ nor for any State ‘movement’, nor 
do we exclude voluntary pioneer effort. As our outline suggests, the 
plan of campaign should be complementary. The position before us is 
too vast and too serious to be left solely to the chipping of individual 
chisels where bulldozers are required to clear the terrain, or to horse- 
ploughs where the areas to be tilled require tractors. A comprehensive, 
national policy is needed which would sanction reasonable finance, 
confer the necessary prestige and give access to materials and depart- 
ments and to sources of provision. 

After the last war cenotaphs were raised as memorials. The best 
memorial those who have given their lives this time would wish is that 
the ground plan of democracy should be so laid that its foundations 
will not collapse in another quarter of a century. Let their names shine 
on the walls of the new homes of young-adult and adult education 
which a grateful community has the vision to dedicate now. A con- 
tributor to the Zoc H Journal in January 1943, peering beyond the 
surrounding barrage of war, foresaw the Great Adventure for each of 
us when he wrote: , 

“We have seen (or so we have told ourselves) 
New cities shining, and a new flowering 
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Of loveliness, and a new simplicity 

And because of this we have endured. . . . 

Out of nothingness the new shining cities 

By us, by our sweat, by our self-destroying sacrifice, 
Stone by stone by us must be upraised. 

For the mirage is not the reality. 

O let us then prepare our minds for the reality 

Lest when fear and horror suddenly wither 

We lie like wounded birds in the withered jungle 
With the wings of vision folded broken about us.’ 


An Experiment in Spain 


EVE M. HERRING 


HE story of experiments in Adult Education that have been 

launched in different countries has yet to be written. In one 
country, Spain, a truly magnificent effort was made by the short-lived 
Government of the Spanish Republic, a democratic gesture which, 
though veiled by the tragedy which followed, cannot surely have 
been in vain. The moving record of this undertaking has been pub- 
lished in a book: Patronato de Misiones Pedagégicas, 1931-1933. 
Madrid, 1934, very few copies of which can have found their way to 
this country. 

Inspired as by a new faith, the young Republic sent its ‘missionaries’ 
forth to scatter books, songs, talks, plays and pictures with prodigal 
hands. Only one item of its huge programme was to commission 
twenty-four full-size copies of the great Spanish masterpieces, the 
copying of only one of which has often been the life-work of a man. 
Let a missionary speak: “Travelling through these Segovian villages, 
I am always astonished at the purity of the children’s eyes. They are 
so lustrous and intelligent that it saddens me to think how, with the 
passage of time, apathy, lack of stimulus and sordid surroundings 
will have extinguished the human possibilities that are dawning in 
these glances.’ And to look at the very beautiful photographs in this 
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book, to mark the expressions of surprise and wonder on the faces 
of men and women as the light of knowledge breaks upon them, is to 
ponder, not without awe, on the human possibilities of this great 
educative work. The following is an attempt to give, in a short space, 
an idea of the substance of the book. 


‘Las Misiones Pedagigicas’, (a Teaching Mission, a plan for recrea- 
tive education), ‘did not originate in any abstract way but rather in 
recognition of the sad fact that there is in Spain a great gulf, spiritually 
even more than economically, between the country and the town’. 
So begins the Introduction, dated 15th March, 1934. ‘All Spaniards’, it 
continues, ‘are citizens of the same nation, with the same rights,’ but 
whereas some are constantly stimulated by a rich cultural atmosphere, 
others, on account of isolation, are sunk in the deepest spiritual 
poverty. If the most urgent problem of society is to try and bridge 
the gulf between riches and poverty, and if this is said to be work <f 
justice, then it should also be a work of social justice to bring some 
ray of spiritual light to the dark corners of huts and hovels in isolated 
places. The problem is an exceptional one in Spain, compared with 
other countries, because, apart from the notoriously backward areas, 
there are places within seventy kilometres of Madrid, where there are 
still no carts, where people can die without ever seeing one, and where 
the cultural level, therefore is that of before the discovery of the wheel. 
The work of the Mission has been started as a work of social justice. 
With better communications will the need for the Mission disappear? 
Unfortunately there are many villages already where communications 
are good and the moral isolation as complete as ever. The Mission is 
as yet primitive and elementary and directed, by the law of equality, 
to the most necessitous, but the horizon could broaden to a new type 
of university, probably more fitted to our time than the popular 
universities of the past. It may be said that the work can be done by the 
schools, but this is far from being the case. The schools, institutions, 
universities are the machinery of knowledge, and it is perhaps the least 
part of our knowledge that comes from the classroom and the lecture- 
hall. It is outside these places that we may gather treasure day after 
day, without knowing it, freely, in books, periodicals, intimate con- 
versations, in human commerce with superior minds, in plays, in 
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travel, in the street—the great cultural riches with which we insensibly 
adorn life. And it is this free, non-professional atmosphere, where 
we may learn without paying a fee, that is the essence of the Mission. 
Even were it to leave no other trace, its work would be justified by the 
surprise and joy of the villagers that at /ast the State—or as they say, 
the Government—is remembering them by sending them people who 
are willing to talk to them about interesting things, to amuse them, to 
make them laugh—and all for nothing, when the only people they 
ever see from the outside world are the tax-collector and the political 
agent. 

Such activities are outside the province of the school-teachers, over- 
worked as these already are and suffering, in some districts, from the 
same isolation as the country people themselves. But they can and do 
become valuable collaborators in the scheme. If it is true that illiteracy 
will continue as long as education is not made compulsory, as long as 
there are more scholars than vacancies and more schools than teachers, 
it is even more true that the ultimate objective should be, not to trans- 
late the written sign, but to arouse and to keep awake the love of 
reading, taking books to the people, to those who have never been, 
or never will go to school and by reading aloud to them, making them 
enjoy the pleasures that the books contain. Many who once learned to 
read have forgotten and in them can be reawakened the desire, once a 
new stimulus is given. For this stimulus, for the re-flowering of 
something once learnt with pain and tears, there is no more certain 
way than the eternally open paths of grace and beauty. The field of 
action is as inexhaustible as life itself. Missionary work is open to all, 
with or without credentials. It is enough to be attracted to the work, 
and to have something to offer and the ability to make it acceptable 
to humble people. The student, or group of students, or the older 
person, all generously give something of their time and trouble, and, 
since tact is of supreme importance in such a complex social under- 
taking, the work is never begun except under the guidance and pro- 
tection of an experienced missionary. The Professor ceases to be one 


‘when he leaves his class-room, the clown when he is not on the stage, 


but the missionary has to establish, and continue at all hours, an easy 
relationship with the people: unselfish work, and exhausting at times 
for mind and body. 
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For the means of communication, which after all is the essence of 
our work, we rely first upon the spoken and written word; the power 
of suggestion, personal and insubstantial; expressive readings and 
commentaries, in prose and verse; books left behind on departure for 
the reading to be continued. With the words, music, the easiest way 
for emotional expression: choral and instrumental. For the infinite 
and complex world of visual impressions, the lantern and the cinema; 
to add colour to poetry and music, a travelling picture gallery. Finally 
to complete the cycle of the Arts, a travelling theatre, and, in order 
to reach the most remote hamlet, a Punch and Judy or puppet 
theatre. 

Since its inception (in 1931), the Mission has made seventy visits 
to some three hundred town and villages. 3,506 libraries have been 
distributed in as many more rural areas. These libraries have had about 
half a million readers, children and adults, with more than two million 
registered readers. Theatre and concert parties have visited 115 towns. 
The two collections of the Travelling Picture Gallery have been 
exhibited in 60 places. Altogether not counting the numerous visits 
from neighbouring villages, it will be seen that nearly 4,000 villages 
have been affected by the work of the Mission. This work was started 
with love and enthusiasm by D. Marcelino Domingo and D. Fernando 
de los Rios in the early days of the Provisional Government of the 
Republic, and now, far from being satisfied and happy, the Association 
is more than ever conscious of the difficulties, risks and failures that 
are attendant on such an enterprise. ‘We know,’ they say, ‘that if we 
survive we shall survive for a long time by a miracle. A miracle 
because of the infinite dangers that beset the path of a young 
endeavour, and because of the lack of established opinion to attract 
powerful vested interests. A miracle because the field is sterile and 
unprotected and the young plant so long in growing that it may 
be uprooted by impatience and mistrust while still in the nursery. (We 
must remember that after a century and a half of education there are 
still 40 per cent of illiterates in the country.) A miracle because, to many 
people, the scheme will seem very vague, very queer, very scandalous 
—and for either of these sins it is obviously exposed to sudden death. 
A miracle, above all, because not being obviously and immediately 
useful, it will be labelled frivolous, superfluous and luxurious. It would 
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indeed be a miracle if it seemed 0’ 2r than frivolous and luxurious, this 
effort to bring to people in oblivion a glimpse of the human, but privi- 
leged, kingdom of the useless and the contemplative, of fine emotions, 
of the heavenly diversion which humanity, however miserable it may 
be, pursues as it pursues its daily bread.’ 

It was on 29th May, 1931, that a law was passed by the Provisional 
Government of the Spanish Republic to create the Patronato—the | 
Association of Adult Education. It was entirely lacking in precedents 
for the extensive work contemplated. It possessed neither personnel | 
nor material of any kind and the first months were spent in acquiring 
these. At the end of a year it was staffed and ready to embark on its | 
great enterprise. The one essential for the undertaking was to have 
teachers, that is to say, people who belong to that small nucleus in | 
the country who are equipped with the culture, disinterest, love, en- | 
thusiasm and tact that are the very essence of the success of the work. 
Experience has shown how very small is the percentage of persons who 
are gifted in this way. 

Here are the words of the President of the Association in a message 
sent to every place when visited for the first time by the Mission: | 
‘Naturally you want to know, first of all, who we are and what we have | 
come for. Do not be afraid. We have not come to.ask for anything. On 
the contrary, we have come to give you something and there is nothing | 
to pay. We are a travelling school, going from one place to another, 
but a school with no study-books, no reading with tears, no standing | 
in the corner and no playing truant. It is a sort of school for recreation, 
and it is for everybody, men and women, children and grown-ups, but | 
chiefly for grown-ups; for those who spend their lives working, or ” 
who have never been to school, or have forgotten what they learnt 
there, or who have never had the chance to go out into the world, 
travelling, learning and enjoying as they go. We are going to tell 
you as attractively as we can what the earth is like, and especially 
what Spain is like, her mountains and plains, her rivers and seas 
and great cities. We shall talk to you about the Spaniards of old 
and of their great deeds. Of the Universe; the sun, moon and stars; © 
of stones and plants and animals, and man; of light and air; of © 
mysteries like electricity and being able to hear the voices of our ] 
brothers in America—and more, and still more. In fact all that is © 
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Velasquez’ Little Prince comes gaily out of the van. The pictures were transported partly 
in crates and partly in a specially equipped small lorry 


Visitors to the Picture Gallery 
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general knowledge in the world, and that men have taken hundreds of 
years to discover.’ 

*We shall also bring you things which men have made only for their 
entertainment, beautiful things whose only use is to give us pleasure 
and make us happy. We want to bring you a little travelling Picture 
Gallery, painted in colours and copied from famous paintings; and 
this will stay with you for a few days and then go on from place to 
place. And you will hear fine verses from the poets of Spain and music 
and songs . . . the same as the townspeople hear in theatres and concert- 
halls. Of course you won’t have it all at once, but only little by little 
and as opportunity occurs. But you will have two things quite often: 
one will bea talk about our rights and duties as citizens, because the 
Republic want you to be well acquainted with these things, since it is 
"you, the people, who are the source of all power. The other thing is 
something for your recreation, the cinema, to instruct and amuse you.’ 

‘Possibly, with all this, you will not learn very much, but if you 
enjoy yourselves a little, or if you begin to like reading books, it will be 
something. In fact, that is what we chiefly want to do: to awaken in 
people a desire for reading, for it is only when every Spaniard can, 
not only read, but want to read, that we shall have a new Spain. 
That is why the Republic has begun to distribute books everywhere, 
and why, when we leave you, we shall leave a little library for you. 

It is sad that we have to leave you, and we do not know when we 
shall come again for there are many places to visit and our resources 
are limited. But our travelling school will continue and will attract 
the support of men of good will, especially of the young in whom 
generous impulses are always strong, and of those who, having some 
knowledge and some entertainment to impart, will be paying as 
ptivileged people, and in their own person, the debt of social justice 
that has been contracted by society. . . .’ 

The sincerity and strength of purpose of these noble words are like 
a breath of fresh air in an exhausted world. The selfless devotion of the 
Missionaries was unparalleled and the difficulties of transport of which 
they say very little—whether on the dusty Spanish roads, or with files 
of donkeys up and down the mountain tracks, must have been enor- 
" Mous. Often after a long day they would find no place to sleep except 
the floor of the patio or a share of the stable with the donkeys. They 
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suffered from all weathers, from extreme heat to mountain snow- 
blizzards, and sometimes the only means of transport between one 
village and another would be one bicycle between two. But they were 
richly rewarded in their joyous reception by the people. 

‘The old people’, they say, ‘appreciate music, the cinema, poetry and 
talks, but as one might listen to a magic tale, which, apart from its 
beauty and its momentary pleasure, has no connection with life. The 
young ones on the other hand show a warmer interest; their sensibility 
is more receptive and they are conscious of the hope of somehow 
travelling towards the horizons that have begun to appear. The im- 
pression one gets in these villages is of the virginity of spirit of a 
people who are awakening after centuries of sleep. Everything is new 
to them and there is an immense desire for knowledge. The children 
accept everything with natural astonishment, and without being 
dazzled seek to discover the cause of everything, how the film works, 
and the electric light; they feel the joy of seeing and trying to under- 
stand. Poetry achieves an astonishing success everywhere. Old songs, 
popular romances, and the new lyrics of Juan Ramon Jimenez and 
Antonio Machado are applauded with enthusiasm, while they would 
listen all night to the songs of Garcia Lorca. . ..’ 

This is how a missionary describes his arrival at a village in Segovia: 
‘There was only the dance hall in the village; a great barn of a place 
with a mud floor. Hardly any ventilation, no seats and naturally no 
suspicion of heating. More than 500 people, old and young, wearing 
caps and mufflers, and many of them smoking: women, old and young, 
standing the whole time. Only a few people were seated on benches 
they dragged from the church. And we had to work under such condi- 
tions! The noise of so many feet, the shuffling of so many uncomfort- 
able people made a poor background for our intimate talks. The films 
had to be worked by hand as there was no electric light, and the soft 
passages of the records were lost in the hubbub. In a rest we tried 
popular songs, then a song of the mountains. When they began to hear 
the tambourine and the flageolet, the people grew quiet, and the voice 
of the singer, a tenor voice of great beauty, caused complete silence. 
The people recognized their own songs with emotion, started to hum 
the refrain and finally applauded the song and asked for it again. After 
that we had to have it every night and they called it La Nuestra. The 
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next day the films went better. Many people took off their caps when 
the talk began, and many of them felt they had better not smoke. 
Fewer mufflers. More silence. By Saturday we were able to read poetry, 
and it was no longer necessary to ask for silence. The films, the music 
and above all the friendly spirit had worked the miracle’. 

And at Campillo in Guadalajara: ‘We got to the village as night was 
falling. The town hall was filled . . . to avoid being squashed we had 
to put a rope between two columns. At last we made a start and things 
got calmer. Once more poetry swelled to its full size in front of those 
men who cheered and cheered. . .. We had supper and in front of our 
rooms groups of people were waiting for the next session, not only 
from Campillo, but people had come through the night on donkeys 
from the neighbouring villages. Later we went stumbling through the 
dark streets to find the town hall. It was one o’clock before the human 
torrent went joyfully on its way. There were cheers for the mission- 
aries, for Spain, for the Republic. We went to bed happy, and if our 
dreams that night were of a village of slate and clay, it is possible that 
theirs were of tropical beaches and coral lagoons’. 


Naturally their reception was not always benevolent. Sometimes 
there was definite hostility; superior and monied people generally held 
aloof from a free entertainment; in one village the inhabitants sur- 
rounded the missionaries with shouts of ‘Here are the Republicans!’ 
and treated them as though they were a circus troupe. But the worst 
of all perhaps were the isolated hamlets, ringed round with dark 
mountains and of such poverty and hopelessness that the little memory 
of happiness left behind seemed almost worse than nothing. The names 
of some of these places (Pueblo de la Mujer Muerta; the Village of the 
Dead Woman), are suggestive of the grim flavour of the forgotten 
parts of Spain, where, although often not very far from Madrid, a 
motor car, or even a cart, has never been seen; where electricity and the 
cinema are unknown. The reactions of these people to the cinema 
would fill a book. They are often too shy to speak and many believe 
in evil spirits, but at the cinema they all talk and all try to keep each 
other quiet. It is a revelation for them. They laugh and shout, scream 
when a train.comes towards them in the film, and keep up a running 
commentary. But at the bottom of it all there is a deep emotion of 
happiness. To one of these places was brought for miles on a donkey a 
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paralyzed boy who was gifted with fine musical sense. He listened 
to the gramophone with tears of joy and while the others all gazed at 
the films his eyes kept turning to the mysterious revolving records. 
His father had been the most popular flageolet player in the locality. 

In some districts, when the news went round that the missionaries 
had come, parties from neighbouring villages would travel all through 
the night on mules and donkeys to share in the fun. The school- 
masters of one village begged for a special session for their children. 
They made an excursion of seven kilometres on foot and some very old 
people and invalids came with them so that, as they said, they would 
not die without seeing some of the things they had been hearing about 
from the children. 


The Travelling Picture Gallery—The first of these collections was 
composed of fourteen copies of some of the most famous paintings of 
the Spanish School from the Prado: Berruguete, Coello, El Greco 
(The Resurrection), Ribera, Velasquez (Portrait of the Infanta 
Margarita), Zurbaran, Murillo and Goya. With these were exhibited 
reproductions of some engravings by Goya. 

The second collection included further engravings by Goya and 
copies from the Prado of the following painters: Berruguete, Coello, 
El Greco, (Zhe Crucifixion), Ribera, Velasquez (Las Meninas), 
Zurbaran and Goya (The Witches’ Sabbath). The first collection 
was transported in strong wooden cases and the second, without crates, 
travelled in a specially equipped small lorry. Each exhibition was 
attended by two or three guide-lecturers whose work was both mate- 
rial and spiritual. The pictures had to be hung and the walls covered 
with hessian to provide a neutral background. As accessories to the 
exhibition there were a gramophone with loud speaker, a collection of 
records and a cinema apparatus. With music it was possible to enhance 
the attraction of the exhibition and visitors found pleasure in being in a 
room that was arranged with simple charm (sometimes decorated with 
flowers and pitchers), stayed there a long time, and, even if they did 
not pay great attention to each picture they were influenced by them 
in the accumulation of their impressions. 

The guide-lecturers gave talks about the pictures, adjusting these 
to their listeners and answering their questions and these talks some- 
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times developed into discussions and friendly conversations. Wherever 
conditions were favourable, or where there was a small theatre or 
dance-hall that could be hired for nothing or for a small sum, a cinema 
performance was given in connection with the exhibition. The 
exhibitions were announced with posters beforehand and generally 
remained about a week in each place so that a Sunday and probably a 
market-day could be included. Visitors were presented with reproduc- 
tions of the pictures, photographed or hectographed. Larger repro- 
ductions of the pictures and engravings were also left, framed and 
glazed, for schools, town halls and working men’s centres and as a 
permanent souvenir of the Exhibition. 


The Travelling Theatre.—The enthusiastic and generous personal 
contribution of about fifty girls and boys, students of various schools 
and faculties, made a notable success of this project. Drama and 
concert parties made an inseparable whole. The students, both actors 
and singers, ran the theatre as their own without professional troubles. 
They arranged the programmes and distributed the parts, put up the 
stage and saw to all the details of the organization, and they undertook 
performances on all Sundays and holidays. Their arrival in the villages 
was generally greeted with the greatest enthusiasm. The students 
poured into the square, where a poster had already advertised their 
arrival, with a tumultuous sound of hammers, nails and ladders, 
putting up the little stage, displaying curtains and decorations, opening 
trunks full of wigs and masks and stage properties. Town halls and 
schools helped with the wardrobe. Curious crowds began to collect; 
chairs and benches began to appear in the square. Then—there was 
the theatre! There were the actors with buckled shoes and costumes 
slashed with colours! A few explanatory words, a popular song or 
two, a farce. Decidedly this was nothing to do with propaganda, or 
creeds or public morals, and the students—so generous that not only 
did they receive no pay but they brought their own food—did not 
even send the hat round! Then deep silences of attention and happy 
laughter. Finally, after a din of laughter and comments and warm 
applause, there would be volunteers to take down the stage, and when 
the buses came to take the students to their next destination, many 
cheers and waving handkerchiefs would bid them farewell. 
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Punch and Judy and Puppet Theatres.—It was partly the necessarily 
restricted scope of the Travelling Theatre and partly too, perhaps, the 
peculiarly jovial character of a certain fishing village in Galicia that 
encouraged the Association to undertake a new venture, a Puppet 
Theatre: In this village, Malpica, with its grave and simple fisher-folk 
and its hordes of merry children, the first puppet theatre was impro- 
vized. Far from shops and sources of supply, imagination had to do its 
best, and with coloured paper instead of paint, puppets and stage were 
ready in two afternoons at a cost of fifteen pesetas. The success was 
immediate. The puppet theatre has two advantages; first, it creates 
spontaneously a sympathetic atmosphere, and secondly it dissipates, 
with its vivacity and simplicity, any doubts there might be as to the 
integrity of the teachers. Country people are apt to think of a cultured 
person as someone rather dull and pedantic, and in this friendly 
atmosphere of quick-witted buffoonery, they are pleased to recognize 
in the man of letters, who can talk so seriously, a being as human and 
fun-loving as themselves. It must be admitted that the Galicians are 
particularly receptive. 

A second lot of puppets was made, under similar difficulties and 
amid snowstorms in a mountain district. This time, as there was no 
wood, the puppets were made of paper and paste, gum and cheese, 
and in a few days eighteen heads were finished. Then, with no sun to 
dry them, they were put into a stove, a process which sometimes 
strangely changed their character. The villagers watched all these 
operations with great interest and made witty remarks about the little 
people. They found in the stove full of heads a comparison with 
Purgatory, saying: ‘... Don’t you punish them any more! They’ve 
paid for their sins. . . . That one looks wild, and no wonder! . . . The 
old woman’s better but she’s got two noses! . . .’ This second lot of 
puppets, made with the help of a carpenter and a village dressmaker 
who laughed all the ase cost 100 pe 


And then once more the ne ai was pe Pe Darkness fell. 
‘Los desastres de la guerra’ became once more a terrible reality, and 
since 1936 the sufferings of the forgotten villages have been beyond 
imagination. In Madrid the University City was a battlefield from 
November’ 1936 to March 1939. Libraries, laboratories and newly- 
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finished buildings were all destroyed and with them must have 
perished most of the archives of the Patronato: the diaries and sketches 
itineraries and photographs, documentary films and slides of famous 
paintings from Fra Angelico to Cézanne. But what remain imperishable 
are the devotion and imagination of those who started this work and 
it may not now be long before they and others, with more robust 
resources, will begin to build again. 


‘Cada vez que considero 

Que me tengo de morir 
Tiendo la capa en el suelo 

Y no me harto de dormir... . 


How can a people who will listen all night to Lorca and who are 
touched so easily by poetry and music, lose these fine impulses when 
the fruit of the tree is theirs, or achieve the benefits of the cinema only 
to be seduced by Hollywood in the end? 


News Rooms 
By HUNTER DIACK 


HE information room, or the ‘news room’ as we prefer to call 
it in our R.A.F. Group, is one of those features of service 
education which may most easily and most profitably be carried over 
into the civilian post-war world. The news room developed to satisfy 
a need in service life, and since the same need will continue in civilian 
life the adaptation should be achieved without very many instances 
of the failure which so frequently accompanies experiments in educa- 
tion. 

Every veteran of the last war who enters a well-planned news room 
to-day expresses amazement that the services should go to all that 
trouble for something which has apparently so little to do with the 
war itself, and some repatriated prisoners of war who wandered into a 
news room the other day stared in amazement and exclaimed ‘This 
isn’t the R.A.F.!’ and ‘What have we been missing all these years?’ 

The reason for these reactions is that to anyone who has not seen 
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news rooms grow, the best news rooms are bound to be amazing, for 
never before in a service organization has so much effort, care and 
imagination been directed towards social and cultural enlightenment. 
The contrast between the drab and stuffy reading room of ordinary 
libraries and the informal and colourful service news room is so vivid 
that it comes almost as a shock to many civilians. 

These news rooms are to some extent a development of the Intel- 
ligence libraries whose function in the R.A.F. was to make it as easy 
as possible for air crews to be fully informed about every aspect of the 
war. Extraordinary ingenuity was shown by Intelligence Officers and 
their staffs in displaying essential information in a way that was easily 
assimilated. Nearly every Intelligence Officer managed somehow or 
other to enlist the help of a commercial artist or sign writer. Many 
Intelligence Officers were in that line themselves and some had been in 
advertising. The result was that nearly every Intelligence Library was a 
fascinating demonstration of the use of visual aids in education. The 
skill which in civilian life had been used to draw attention to the 
merits of a particular patent medicine or floor polish was now drawing 
the attention of young air crews towards searchlight belts, enemy 
psychology, enemy terrain, and even the economic set-up of Europe 
with reference to strategic bombing. In doing all this the Intelligence 
Officers had the advantage that the knowledge they were so skilfully 
putting across was immediately practical. The crew of a Lancaster 
who were sent to blow up a viaduct saw more point in their mission 
if they knew the part that viaduct played in the war economy of the 
enemy; and the knowledge of searchlight or fighter belts was ob- 
viously essential for self-preservation. 

The orientation of the news rooms was different. They came under 
the Education Officer, and their purpose was neither so immediately 
apparent nor so obviously practical. 

It was education in the widest possible sense, to encourage the 
growth of responsible citizenship, even to bring culture into the regi- 
mented life of the services. This was a very different thing from im- 
parting knowledge upon which the lives of those who were learning 
it so often depended. It was also a revolutionary idea in the pattern of 
service life. 

After these generalities it may be to the point to describe how the 
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ideas came to be worked out in practice on one Air Force Station. 
This was a station in Buckinghamshire. The nearest town was nine 
miles away although there were some attractive little pubs in neigh- 
bouring villages. There was a cinema on the camp with twice-nightly 
shows seven nights a week. E.N.S.A. shows visited the camp once a 
fortnight, there were station dances, and later on a Red Shield Club 
was built near the N.A.A.F.I. The station itself was of the dispersed 
type. That is to say officers and airmen had to walk or cycle half a 
mile to breakfast and about a mile to work. Airwomen lived on a separ- 
ate site half a mile from the communal site and at least a mile from the 
sites on which they worked. These facts are important because 
they show the physical background in which the work had to be 
done. In any attempt to transfer news rooms and allied activities to 
civilian life the physical pattern into which they have to fit will have 
to be allowed for. 

While the actual form which news rooms took was influenced by 
the Intelligence libraries, there is no doubt that they would have 
appeared in one form or another whether Intelligence libraries had 
previously existed or not, for the simple reason that some Education 
Officers found that within the service framework conventional methods 
of education were uneconomical in time, energy and results achieved. 
It was a heartless task to hold a weekly class in, say, German, when 
you seldom saw the same half dozen pupils for two weeks running. 
The impact on individual time-schedules of fire pickets, camp patrols, 
48-hour passes, leave and days off made regular attendances im- 
possible. In any case the educational value of a smattering of a foreign 
language, to people who scarcely knew their own, was open to ques- 
tion. 

It was obvious that an Education Officer was not beginning to justify 
his existence until he had in some way affected the minds not only of 
those keen people who would turn up at the appointed time and place 
if a class in maths or English was advertised on Routine Orders, but 
also of those who shrank uneasily at the very sound of the word 
‘education’. To do that it might be necessary to delete the word 
‘education’ from our operational vocabulary altogether; certainly it 
had to be given a different connotation. 

The opportunity to do this came on this station when part of a 
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large hut became available for educational purposes. We had it painted 
up brightly so as to be different from the normal service buildings; 
we had the furniture even painted in colours brighter than usual. 
We arranged wall displays and in these colour was also used as much 
as possible. Since only one room was available in addition to a small 
office the station library was ranged along one wall of the reading 
room—the term news room had not yet been suggested. 

Since part of the function of this room was as far as possible to give 
the men and women in the camp a ‘break’ from the normal service 
atmosphere, we arranged the room at first on a basis of ‘interests’. 
Most of the library books remained on the shelves as in a normal 
library but small tables placed near comfortable arm-chairs held a 
selection of books chosen according to subjects—music on one table, 
literature on another, hobbies on a third, and so on. In addition to 
these, hundreds of pamphlets and booklets on current affairs were dis- 
played on tables or racks. In each section a notice was printed—again 
in colour—drawing attention to additional books on the various 
subjects which were available on the library shelves. ; 

There was nothing very original about all this, but it had the 
laudable object of making reading as easy as possible for everyone on 
the station. The room was bright and attractive; the arm-chairs were 
as comfortable as any on the station, and the books were there to be 
read without any formality. The room was open every day until 
10 p.m. But still it could not be said that very much success attended 
the effort; and the reason for the limited success was not far to seek— 
we were in a remote part of the camp; the communal site with the 
cinema, the messes and the N.A.A.F.I. was half a mile distant by road 
and quarter of a mile by a boggy short-cut. If people came to the news 
room in the evening they had to make their minds up either to do 
without a cup of tea during the evening or to spend a fair part of their 
time walking to and from the communal site. So we arranged with the 
N.A.A.F.I. to have tea and cakes on sale every evening. Naturally the 
number of people using the room increased. Many had come along 
merely to change a book in the library; a greater number of them now 
stayed to have a cup of tea and gradually a group cf people came 
together who regarded the news room as the most comfortable and 
pleasant place in which to spend the evening. 
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But still it did not seem that the news room was making itself felt 
on the station. On all stations in our particular Group news rooms had 
been established. The official functions of these news rooms was to be 
a pleasant and cheerful place into which men and women could go at 
any time to read newspapers, books, and pamphlets on current affairs. 
But on all other stations the news rooms were right in the middle of 
the camp and that gave us an excuse for branching out in our own line 
of development. 

We adopted the attitude that it was not enough for a news room 
to be in the camp. It had to be dynamic; not static. We decided that 
as far as possible every week something interesting would happen in 
the news room. The purpose of this was not only to lay on a lecture 
which would be informative but also to put the news room on the 
station map, so to speak, by making the words ‘news room’ impinge 
upon the minds of the inhabitants of the camp every week by Tannoy, 
poster, and routine orders. In addition to that we hoped that those who 
came to these ‘News Room Features’ would form the habit of visiting 
the news room and perhaps reading something about the topic which 
had been discussed at the meeting. 

We knew that we had to get something different from the straight 
lecture. A lecture on ‘Social Reconstruction’ would have little appeal 
if Dorothy Lamour was showing twice-nightly in the station cinema. 
We ran a Brains Trust until the brains in the station gave out—and 
it was not a very great success. Then we hit on a good thing—with 
the help of the B.B.C. It was simply the use of the ‘interview’ tech- 
nique. A sergeant in the accounts section agreed to find four or five 
interesting people on the camp, have a preliminary chat with them; 
and then interview them in front of the audience. The interviews 
would last ten to twenty minutes and then the audience would do the 
interviewing. This feature was an immediate success. We billed it as 
‘In Camp To-night’ and the news room was full. Several reasons may 
be put forward for the popularity of this method of presentation 
Since the introductory questions were always of a personal nature, 
designed to elicit from the person interviewed how it came about that 
he had special knowledge about some particular topic; there was no 
lack of human interest in the feature. The spontaneity of question 
and answer was also stimulating. In the straightforward lecture the 
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most pleasant of voices is apt to become tiresome after a time: here 
there was a variety of voices. Also important was the fact that after 
the first few personal questions the audience felt as though they had 
been introduced to the speaker in a pleasantly informal way and were 
therefore more eager to listen to what he had to say. In that first series 
of ‘In Camp To-night’ features we confined ourselves to interesting 
people on the station—an Australian sergeant who had been a journal- 
ist in China, a coalminer, a London taxi-driver, a W.A.A.F. Officer 
who had worked in a play agency and so on. In all this there was a 
special attraction: it interested the service audience to see that so many 
of the people who wore the same uniform as themselves and looked so 
much like themselves were very often vivid personalities with wide 
varied experiences. A neighbouring camp which every fortnight 
put on a revue called ‘Studio Night’ adopted this technique and tan a 
series of interviews within the framework of the revue with the 
excellent title of ‘Split Personalities’. 

For a change we went to the outside world for material and the 
series ran on with very few blanks every Thursday night for nineteen 
months and is still going on. During that time people on the station 
have had the opportunity of hearing Mr. Arthur Bryant, Mr. H. C. 
Dent, Mr. Tom Driberg, M.P., Mr. S. S. Hammersley, M.P., Mr. 
Kingsley Martin, F/Lt. Teeling, M.P., Capt. Sidney, V.C., M.P., and 
many others. Sometimes there was one visitor only, sometimes two 
and sometimes three. A really brilliant speaker is probably best alone; 
but there is much to be said for hearing three people. One of the best 
of these features was one in which we had three people: and it was not 
unlike a spontaneous three-act play, the drama being supplied by the 
interplay of different minds and personalities. 

Another feature we ran was a monthly ‘Scrap-book’. Again our 
bright posters designed by a member of the education staff went out 
in prominent parts of the camp—‘Scrap-book for January’, ‘Scrap- 
book for February’. This feature took the form of a script reading, 
by several voices. The script attempted to give a balanced review of 
the month with humorous sections lightening the more serious parts. 
This was not so successful as the ‘In Camp To-night’ features; but 
that was due not, we think, to a weakness in the idea itself but to the 
limited time available for preparation on a busy unit. In a civilian 
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community centre or a residential college this ‘Scrap-book’ idea should 
give a good opportunity for ‘group’ work. Each member of the group 
studies one aspect of the news of the month and collects material for 
the script. At a meeting of all the collaborators the material is sifted 
and is finally knocked into shape by one of the group who has been 
assigned the task of producing the feature. Three-quarters of an hour 
is long enough for a script-reading, and it is essential that those who 
have done the little research necessary should be well enough up in 
their various subjects to answer questions from the audience. This 
give and take between those on the rostrum and those on the floor 
is the essential thing about all these features. A Brains Trust in a 
community centre is superior to one on the radio only if the audience 
are allowed to take part by question and answer. 

One important thing we learned from these activities was that 
building up an audience was like building up the circulation of a 
periodical. If a periodical does not appear at its regular stated times, 
its circulation goes down. Month after month every Thursday at 
20.00 hours something happened in the news room. Thursday came 
to be looked on by those who were at all interested as ‘news room 
night’. We issued a news room bulletin. It commented on the various 
features and put forward opinions like this. 

“We're each week producing something that is good entertainment 
and we know it; and it’s more than entertainment, it provides mental 
stimulation for all those whose brains aren’t too sodden with beer or 
drugged with self-complacency. Advertisers shoot lines about beer, 
pills and stomach powders; we make no apology for shooting a line 
about things which are of social significance.’ 

Many of our bulletins annoyed people on the camp. They were 
intended to. That was the only way of getting under the thick skins 
of the apathetic. 

In that remote news room we had a fair number of regular followers. 
They formed the nucleus of the organization of a much bigger centre, 
which has become widely known in the R.A.F. as the “Tree Club’. 
We had been trying hard to find accommodation near the centre of the 
camp and eventually it became possible to have five huts which were 
already interconnected by brick corridors and which had water laid 
on. These huts were as drab as any in the service when we took them 
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over. In three months time they were extraordinarily bright and 
attractive. This could not have been done in the time had it not been 
for Air Vice-Marshal H. K. Thorold the A.O.C. of the Group. He 
threw: himself into the project with extraordinary enthusiasm and 
superintended even the smallest detail. A corporal who had been an 
artist in civilian life was engaged to supervise the colour schemes and 
to execute some very clever mural decorations. The Chief Technical 
Officer and his staff did some amazing things with scrap wood to put 
artistic touches into war-time emergency buildings. The entrance of 
the Club was made as bright as that of a commercial cinema and 
brighter than that of the camp cinema. And at the end of the path 
leading to the Club a painted sign, like a pub sign, was erected. 

Why the ‘Tree Club?’ Air Vice-Marshal Thorold’s idea was that 
there should be a symbolic theme throughout the club and he chose 
the tree—of life or of knowledge—as the symbol. At the entrance 
of the club there is a symbolic picture with the theme, ‘And the leaves 
of the tree were for the healing of the nations.’ The huts are divided so 
that we have an information centre, library, reading room, news room, 
club room, canteen, games room, light handicrafts room, woodwork 
room, afid metal-work room. Members pay sixpence a month or five 
shillings as permanent members. That the club is used and appreciated 
may be judged from the fact that tne little hole-in-the-wall canteen, 
open for two and a half hours every night sells between £200 and 
£300 of cigarettes, tea and cakes per month and would sell more if 
larger supplies were available. 

The Education Officer is ex officio warden of the club but the affairs 
are managed by a committee elected by popular vote of all members. 
This committee drew up its own constitution modelled on the con- 
stitutions of other community centres. Each activity such as the 
music circle, the chess club and the games club, has a representative on 
the general committee, but the news room has three representatives. 
This extra representative is a recognition of the fact that the club is an 
extension of news room activities and the news room committee has 
not only the responsibility of looking after the news room but also of 
arranging lectures like those mentioned in the first part of this article 
which now take place in the club room. 

A word about the news room. Of any community centre, service 
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or civilian, the news room, we think, should be the nucleus. The 
news room in the Tree Club is the most interesting and brightest 
room of the whole lot. Built-up panels on the walls of ply-wood and 
beaver-boarding give an opportunity for arranging displays. We use 
the art of the display artist to draw attention to matters of cultural 
or social significance, e.g. Parliamentary debates. On shelves below the 
panels books dealing with the subjects of the panels are available. It is 
interesting to note that although the news room is open twelve and a 
half hours every day very few books disappear, and although cigarette 
ends are sometimes dropped on the floor in general the club members 
respect the surroundings upon which so much effort has been spent. 
There is one book in the news room which we regard as a test case— 
a book on the films, with some excellent pin-up girls in colour. If any 
book were to be taken from the news room, that would be it; but, 
although it is well thumbed it is still there! 

The furnishing of a news room is easy in theory but will he difficult 
to put into practice at present because the first requirement is a number 
of very comfortable arm-chairs. The walls are best of a cheerful but 
quiet colour which will not detract from any bright colours that may 
be used in displays. While there is much to be said for plain plaster- 
board or beaver-board walls on which pictures and maps may be 
easily pinned, there is perhaps more to be said for built-up panels. 
We have eight of these. The framework of each panel is of plywood, 
each with a plain but distinctive design. They stand out about six 
inches from the wall. The beaver-board part, on which the displays 
are pinned, is sloped, the top being five inches from the wall and the 
bottom about one inch. Originally on each panel the topic with which 
the panel dealt was painted on the panel, e.g. Physical Fitness, Recon- 
struction, Par'iament, The Arts, and so on; but it gives greater freedom 
if some arrangement is made whereby a card can be slipped into the 
panel to indicate any topic which may be of interest at any particular 
time. 

The end walls of this news room are left for larger displays such as 
those the Ministry of Information send out. There were, of course, 
maps of the war fronts on one of the end walls. The European 
war front has little point now, but an excellent and enlightening display 


can be made of such maps as those Mr. J. F. Horrabin has drawn for 
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his Penguin, Problems of the Post-War World. A sergeant on this 
camp who has specialized in display work uses coloured cardboard 
raised an inch or so from the wall to give excellent relief effects. 

There is no end to the possibilities of display in a news room—a 
civilian news room, for example, might have as one of its features 
a local map giving at a glance the geological and historical background 
of the district. 

One curious thing we have found is that no matter how good a 
display is, it is not enough in itself. Even the most vivid colour con- 
trasts are useless unless the attention of those using the news room is 
drawn to them. What people read first of all is the newspapers; so 
occasionally we hide ‘Jane’ in the Daily Mirror under a hinged strip 
of paper drawing attention to something of interest and importance 
on the news room panels. 

Our experience has definite pointers for those who want to develop 
adult education on similar lines after the war. To provide a building, 
no matter how good, and expect a community centre to grow out of it, 
is to court failure. If our experience goes for anything, we should say 
that a start should be made with one large attractive room. In it there 
should be regular musical evenings and ‘News Room Features’, say 
one of each per week on stated nights. Out of these will grow a nucleus 
of enthusiasts, and the rest will follow; but there must be first of all the 
enthusiasts—and perhaps just as important there must be comfortable 
arm-chairs. 


Correspondence 


A Reply to Education Needs More Showmen by James Bartlett 
The Editor, ADULT EDUCATION 

str: In his spritely March-hare article, Mr. James Bartlett called for more 
showmanship in adult education. He urged us to copy the lures of the 
commercial cinema, the technique of the Daily Mirror, the style of the 
R.A.F. paper Target. 

By thus reducing ad absurdum the case for popularizing adult education, 
he has performed a valuable service, for we are at a critical stage in the age-old 
controversy between the popularizers and the purists, and at this moment 
the former look like winning. The question is whether their victory will 
deprive the movement of its adult and its educational content. 

Victories won by the popularizers in the past have not been encouraging. 
The Mechanics’ Institutes began their decline and fall when they decided to 
go in for showmanship and to arouse interest by ‘widening their appeal’. 
The W.E.A. did not notably gain strength by its addiction to Short Terminal 
Courses, nor the University Extension Movement by its boosting of ‘star’ 
lecturers. Many experimenters in popularization came ruefully to learn that 
‘bad students drive out good’. Mr. Bartlett may well reply that if the 
Mechanics had kept to their last and the W.E.A. had held exclusively to the 
Tutorial Class and the Universities to the old-style Extension Classes, there 
would now be no good students left—only the unco’ guid. The problem is 
to draw the line between popularization and vulgarization, between arousing 
interest and pandering. 

‘Film, radio, print—,’ says Mr. Bartlett, ‘educationists haven’t half 
learned how to use them yet. Perhaps they never will; perhaps they haven’t 
got the temperament.’ I would suggest that in the case of the film they haven’t 
got the money; though if they had, they might prefer to use it as an aperitif 
rather than as a full diet. As for radio, does he remember the pioneer days of 
the Talks Department, when it was run by adult educationists? Does he 
remember the Changing World series of 1931 (given by Hobson, Clay, 
Nicolson, Levy, Macmurray, Barton, Beveridge—adult educationists all) 
and the exciting and original lay-out of their seven introductory pamphlets? 
Does he deny the appetizing appearance of The Listener and of the pre-war 
Highway—both designed by adult educationists who succeeded in making 
them not only popular but the best-dressed of all English periodicals at their 
price? ‘Adult educationists must learn to get their stuff picked up’, says Mr. 
Bartlett. Does he forget that the outstanding lesson in this was taught to the 
publishing trade by adult educationists who designed the Penguin and 
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Pelican books, making a seemly job of them, without a single concession 
to the vulgar except when they printed photographs of the unfortunate 
authors? 

The business of adult educationists is to lead the fashion in film, radio and 
print, not to follow it; to form the taste of film-gazers, listeners and readers, 
not to debase it. Some of them have already shown that that function can be 
performed without loss of a following. What Grierson has done for the docu- 
mentary film, what that old tutor Joad has done for the broadcast discussion, 
what R. S. Lambert and W. E. Williams have done for cheap periodical- 
and book-publication should be enough to vindicate adult educationists 
against Mr, Bartlett’s charge of lack of showmanship. 

But what adult education needs is not so much showmen as men; not so 
much cajolers as teachers. Any charlatan can arouse interest, even in educa- 
tion. Our problem is to find the men who can hold it. And here the greatest 
obstacle is those very innovations which Mr. Bartlett urges us to imitate. 
The Daily Mirror has so conditioned its buyers that they can no longer 
read consecutively. The B.B.C. is rapidly conditioning its listeners—with 
‘effects’, radio-montage and whatnot—so that they can scarcely listen 
attentively to uninterrupted talk. Hollywood has conditioned its public so 
that they can no longer watch anything outside its convention (witness the 
box-office appeal of Citizen Kane). 

The popularity of education depends on teachers. Give us the Tawneys 
and there will be no need of showmen. Raise the cry for showmen, for cajo- 
lers, and there will be Pipers of Hamelin in plenty, but no pupils left for 
adult education. 

Yours faithfully, 
]- HAMPDEN JACKSON 


The Editor, ADULT EDUCATION. 

DEAR siIR: I should like to raise the question of the future of Discussion 
Groups, which may be of interest to many of your readers. Discussion 
Groups have been an interesting development of the war period. It is not 
unnatural that war, with its many urgent problems, should have loosed our 
tongues. But many people have not been satisfied with casual conversation 
upon newspaper headlines. There has been a spontaneous and widespread 
demand for a more careful and detailed consideration of current problems. 
Discussion Groups, particularly in Civil Defence, have provided a medium 
for this purposeful discussion of selected topics, with a leader to see that all 
the main aspects of the subject under review are considered without the dis- 
cussion wandering too far from the point, 
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The groups have reflected a great variety of opinion. Argument has been 
keen, different points of view have been expounded and the end of it all has 
often only been an agreement to differ. In the process, however, much valu- 
able information has been proffered, weak arguments have been undermined 
and a clearer view of the points at issue has emerged. A new tolerance has 
been born, a new willingness to test opinion by fact—habits of intense value 
to democracy. By these means may be created the more enlightened public 
opinion upon which a vital democracy must be based, 

Discussion Groups have not been limited to Civil Defence. In some 
areas there have been successful experiments with groups in factories. In the 
youth movement Discussion Groups are becoming increasingly popular. 
The Services, too, have had their regular discussions of current affairs. 

Let us grant that this ferment of discussion let loose by the war and 
directed spontaneously into organized channels can be of immense value to 
democracy. How can Discussion Groups be carried over from war to peace? 
In the main they have been grafted on to war-time organizations which are 
already being dissolved. How can they be maintained and what form might 
their future organization take? 

Civil Defence Discussion Groups are keen to continue and wish to enjoy 
the facilities provided during war-time by the Ministry of Home Security and 
local authorities. They want premises, local libraries of pamphlets and briefs 
on selected subjects, occasional specialist speakers and facilities for confer- 
ences of leaders, where experiences can be pooled and interest sustained. 
Who could satisfy these requirements in peace time? 

An obvious suggestion is that the Ministry of Education and local educa- 
tion authorities should assume responsibility for the groups. Care would 
have to be taken to pay due respect to the British public’s unaccountable 
suspicion of anything directly termed ‘educational’ and to preserve the in- 
formal character of Discussion Groups, which is largely the secret of their 
wide appeal. People have not attended meetings to be ‘educated’ but to spend 
a cheerful evening in the company of friends, with a good argument to add 
savour to the evening’s pleasure. Education there has been, but it has been a 
by-product and must remain a by-product, if discussion groups are to con- 
tinue to be popular. No attempt must be made to formalize the groups or to 
force them into a standard pattern. Freedom and flexibility are essential for 
vitality. 

An excellent suggestion is that Discussion Groups should be linked with 
the activities of the Community Centres that loom large in plans for post- 
war development. The Community Centre would undoubtedly provide a 
natural home for the Discussion Group and solve many of the problems of 
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organization for the post-war period. But time must elapse before Com- 
munity Centres are established. What is to be done in the transitional period? 

It is this transitional period that is crucial. Whatever is done to preserve 
Discussion Groups as a permanent feature of our social life, it must be done 
quickly. Someone must assume responsibility for them immediately the war- 
time authorities upon which they depend are removed. If there is delay, 
there is a grave danger that the groups will fade away and an immense 
amount of interest and goodwill may be lost. The Ministry of Education 
may be the body to take over the present Discussion Group organization as a 
going concern and develop it in the post-war period. On the other hand a 
completely independent organization may be preferred. Whatever the 
organization, however, it must be immediate. Discussion Groups have 
proved their worth as an informal method of adult education. A weapon 
against apathy has been forged which already has popular support and 
which, properly used, will produce responsible citizenship and an informed 
approach to the problems of reconstruction. At no time have we had more 
need of both. 


Yours faithfully, 
132 KINGSHILL ROAD, SWINDON R. S. SWIFT 
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Reviews 


ADULT EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY by Harold C. Shearman. (W.E.A. 1944. 
35. 6d.) 

1T must have been an onlooker who estimated that the spectator saw most of 
the game; an attractive half-truth which has never pleased the player. As the 
law student of pretty wit and insufficient knowledge in Hine’s ‘Confessions 
of an Uncommon Attorney’, said in answer to all his examination questions, 
‘it all depends’. Depends, of course, on the spectator’s knowledge of the 
game and his experience as a participant. Adult Education has not lacked its 
ringside commentators, some of whom have made contributions of much 
value and distinction, but in this small and rather hurriedly written volume 
we have the views and experience of a leading player. 

Sincere, forthright and on occasion downright estimates and convictions 
follow one another with a refreshing vigour and sense of urgency. Of course 
it is partisan; it lacks detachment and has little finesse, but it can hardly be 
faulted in its understanding of the conditions of adult education and its 
interpretation of purpose. The new Act is no magic wand and future pro- 
gress can be built securely only on a clear understanding of past experience: 
therefore this book is welcome, and, in that it refuses to deal in trimmings 
and fancies but sticks closely to the ground, it should prove a timely 
corrective. 

Shearman has little room for adult education for education’s sake. He 
would agree with Professor Whitehead’s ‘A merely well-informed man is 
the most useless bore on God’s earth’, and if, at times, the focus seems too 
short, it must be remembered that the purpose of the book is expressed in the 
title. Not all interested in adult education will go all the way with him, for 
there are many who consider its main aim is one of personal integration in a 
prevailing social situation. The book’s place on the shelf is alongside Stead, 
Spencer, Tawney, Green and others whose approach to education is one of 
social purpose. 

Without disagreeing with the Master of Trinity in his magnificent ‘Eng- 
lish social history’ that ‘Disinterested intellectual curiosity is the life-blood 
of real civilization. Social history provides one of its best forms’, neverthe- 
less, it is a fact that disinterested enquiry into social history is as rare as it is 
unusual amongst the students in adult education. They generally bring to 
their consideration a passionate interest in the modern scene and its causes, 
impelled not by intellectual curiosity but a driving social awareness. It 
should be one of the tasks of adult education in the future to increase greatly 
the opportunities whereby such interests are satisfied in the most congenial 
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grouping for the individuals concerned. Throughout the book one finds this 
stressing of the necessity for the complete freedom of the individual to 
choose the group in which he will study, and the obligation on the providing 
authority to supply that group with expert leadership. There is a world of 
difference in adult education between advertising a course of lectures in any 
given institution and supplying a qualified tutor to a socially cohesive group 
meeting in whatever premises it finds most congenial. The chapter on 
‘Principles of Organization’ concentrates on the vital necessity of freedom 
of enquiry and flexibility of organization to meet that freedom, with some 
recent instances of the importance of eternal vigilance in defence of these 
time-honoured fundamentals. 

The challenging opening chapter ‘Why adult education’ sets the temper 
of the remainder. There is an invigorating touch of the belligerent about it 
which suited one reader tired of much of the apologetic of the movement in 
the past. There is a grand crack at the necessity for ‘adult education for the 
educated’ and the results of over-specialization in some of the most socially 
significant professions. The appalling ignorance and hide-bound prejudices 
of some of our over-trained middle-class functionaries are a constant danger 
to all kinds of social progress and lead not to democracy. It is not only the 
working class which needs further education in its adult years. 

All social institutions are a reflection of the values current in that section 
of society which holds power, and no real progress can be made in adult 
education for democracy until ‘the fundamental anti-educational forces give 
place to a life which both in its material setting and in its social purposes is 
profoundly educative—a social order, that is to say, which will actively 
evoke the constructive and critical capacities of its citizens’. That situation 
does not exist to-day, and a study of the diagnosis in Chapter 3 should be 
helpful in directing effort into the most productive channels and resolving 
some of the frustrations of the too idealistic amongst us. 

Only occasionally does one come across a reference to library service in 
the literature of adult education and it is noted with pleasure that ‘the crying 
need is still for more adequate public library service which will enable the 
adult student to read or consult standard works of reference and the most 
recent and authoritative books and other sources at the time when he needs 
them. It is indeed impossible to over-estimate the importance of a plentiful 
supply of good books and of attractive and well-organized libraries, if the 
disease of sensationalism . . . is not to prove fatal to all values and standards 
in the modern world. It is a seunden whether a programme of library build- 
ing and of provision of books is not indeed the first requirement . . . and our 
deficiencies in this respect are too little realized and too seldom discussed.’ 
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The concluding chapters deal with post-war policy, and the place of the 
W.E.A. ‘This book merits the attention’ of all interested in adult education 
not because, as the wrapper says, ‘the author has had many years of experi- 
ence’, but rather for his capacity to distil that experience, his power of 
analysis, acute perception of fundamentals and persuasive synthesis. It flies, 
nay, it almost flaunts, the banner of freedom and voluntary organization at a 
time when some are inclined to think the millenium is at hand now the 
Ministry has the power and the L.E.A. the duty. Both types of provision are 
very necessary to a healthy society and to each other. 

E. SYDNEY 


THE B.B.C. YEAR BOOK, 1945. (B.B.C. 2s. 6d.) 
UNLIKE so many of its kind this Year Book is by no means a mere directory. 
Although it provides a comprehensive ‘Enquire Within’ of reference 
material, it devotes most of its pages to an appraisal of the current achieve- 
ments of British broadcasting, and to a consideration of post-war wireless 
problems. Some of its best chapters are those which remind us how much the 
‘Voice of Britain’ has meant during the war years to the countries overrun by 
the Nazis, and although they do not set out to ‘state a case’ they add up toa 
powerful argument for including those European Overseas Services after the 
war. The Voice of Britain could be for some time to come one of the few 
coherent and stabilizing commentaries for the bewildered citizens of Europe. 
Another chapter of exceptional interest is L. A. G. Strong’s analysis of the 
necessity for a strong Regional element in British broadcasting. 

W. E. WILLIAMS 
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TO START YOU TALKING. (An Experiment in Broadcasting.) A collection of 
scripts with introductory sections by Charles Madge, A. W. Coysh, and 
George Dixon, and a commentary on the reaction of Listening Groups by 
Inez Madge. (Pilot Press. 6s.) 

THE successes of school broadcasting have shown one aspect of the educa- 
tional possibilities of broadcasting. The programmes are designed to amplify 
the school curricula and are intended for a specific social group. The B.B.C. 
has made some attempts to develop the taste of its adult listeners, but the 
space devoted to discussions, talks, drama and informative programmes is 
small in proportion to that given to variety and light music. The excuse that 
these are what the public wants has been contradicted in one instance by the 
popularity of a series of discussions, now called “To Start You Talking’, 
especially designed for young people. The programme is judged to be now 
half as popular as ITMA. 

Notes sent to group leaders outline the purpose of the series; “The broad- 
casts will be designed to start discussions on problems of interest to young 
people between fifteen and eighteen. The underlying aim of each programme 
will be to bring the young people to the point at which they begin to pass 
judgment as citizens rather than as private individuals.’ 

In an introductory chapter to the book ‘To Start You Talking’, compiled 
by a group of people connected with the broadcasts and published by the 
Pilot Press, Charles Madge tells the history of the series and indicates their 
significance as a form of social documentation. They began with ‘The 
Under Twenty Club’ in 1938, progressed to ‘At the Armstrongs’ in 1940, 
dealing with problems of personal and family behaviour, and developed 
into ‘Please begin with us’ in 1941, when expert information was embodied 
in the discussions on a variety of subjects such as films, books, poetry, and 
play production. The firs: “To Start You Talking’ series began in 1942, dis- 
cussing mainly current affairs and modes of social behaviour. The series 
included “What is meant by all men being equal?’; “Youth states the case for 
having some say in matters of public business that affect young people’; 
‘Scrounging and Stealing’; “Wilful Damage’; ‘Money to burn’; ‘All out for a 
good time’; ‘Learning about Sex’. The titles give some indication of the 
range of topics chosen. The scripts show the range of ideas and experience 
the young broadcasters themselves brought to bear on these problems. 

The significance of the series lies mainly in its technique of composition 
and presentation. This is fully described in the book. Young people, mem- 
bers of Youth Clubs, Trade Unions, Secondary Schools, are selected from 
all over the country, from the criteria that they have ideas and can express 
them. They are brought together at the B.B.C., given a chance to get to 
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know one another, and then set free to discuss the question on hand. They 
are used to talking freely in their own organizations, in informal discussion 
groups, and in arguments with their friends. They say what they mean and a 
skilful Chairman can draw out their opinions and their experiences to the 
full so that the problem they are discussing is presented in the round and a 
basis for further discussion in listening groups is made. Their first lengthy 
dissertations are edited, but the broadcast is essentially a fair version of 
the views and the language of the young people themselves. They sound 
spontaneous because they are genuine. 

The book gives the script of nine broadcasts showing the different tech- 
niques employed. They make good reading. It is strikingly apparent that the 
programmes have been built up by the force of ideas of the young people 
who have participated and criticized. The Programme Assistant-in-charge 
and the Producer have worked with intelligence and sympathy. The more 
or less permanent Chairman, Douglas Allan, has a skilful rein. 

From the scripts one can learn a good deal of the attitudes of young 
workers (for the majority of the broadcasters have been in this category, 
most of them with elementary school education), towardscontemporary 
social phenomena. They approach the question, for example, of young 
people having some say in public affairs from their own experience. They 
know that they must guard the interests of their trade, that at the age of 
twenty-one they will have a vote and must know how to use it, that they 
must understand the workings of local and central government. All the 
young people in this particular broadcast were active in a Club Committee 
or a Youth Council or a Trade Union Branch. They are learning the lessons 
of citizenship and they can apply them. ( 

The broadcasts have been followed up by tests of the reactions of listening 
groups of young people. Sometimes a group meets in a Youth Club and 
the broadcast forms a regular feature of the weekly programme; sometimes 
four or five youngsters listen in the kitchen of one of their members, They 
send their views and their criticisms to the Central Committee for Group 
Listening. A selection of their comments is also included in the book. The 
reactions of other young people are important for they show the extent of 
the influence of these broadcasts in creating consciousness of social issues in 
stimulating discussion and formulating opinions. 

Both for the knowledge of the technique of compilation and presentation 
and for the content of the broadcasts this book is worth studying. It is to be 
hoped that the B.B.C. will be encouraged to make further educational 
experiments with young people and with adults. 


JOAN A. PARSONS 
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‘PLANNING: EDUCATION IN THE SERVICES: Broadsheet issued by P.E.P. 2s. 
THOSE concerned with the future of adult education are busy not only 
learning lessons from the past, but also studying the many contemporary 
experiments forced on us by the war. No experiment is more important or 
provides more notes for blue-prints than that of education in the Services 
during these war-years. 

This broadsheet one might call a field survey and interim report on the 
experiment. It describes the pre-war educational set-up in the Services to 
show the background against which the Army Council accepted in 1940 the 
responsibility for the general education of its millions of men and women, 
both as soldiers and as citizens. 

A factual account is given of the machinery established to carry out the 
Army Councils’ bold resolutions, and of the co-operation of the existing 
civilian organizations, such as the Universities, the L.E.A.’s the W.E.A., 
the Y.M.C.A. and others who mobilized their resources to assist the work. 
Some of the interesting experiments in method are mentioned, and the 
success of the scheme is measurable by its rapid extension to the R.A.F., the 
Navy and the Civil Defence Services. These, in turn, made some new contri- 
butions, hammered out of the special conditions obtaining in each Service. 

In this brief survey, there is naturally no room to tell of the bold human 
story behind the experiment. Only by an imaginative study of the facts 
presented can one realize the vision, courage and immense energy which 
was needed to make the scheme go at all. But this must not be forgotten if we 
expect to learn anything from it for the future of adult education. These 
paper plans were worked by men with ideas and determination. 

What notes for the future does this record suggest? “Thousands of men 
and women’, it says, ‘have for the first time, had their interest awakened. 
The conception of adult education has been widened and its purposes more 
broadly conceived’. Without optimism—how much of this will spill over to 
civilian fields? 

Again: “The Services constitute a huge laboratory in which new methods 
of adult education are being evolved’. More must be known and a careful 
study made of such things as the discussion group, the news or informa- 
tion room, the popular exhibition. They must be tried out on a large scale 
under civilian conditions to see their worth. 

The broadsheet does not attempt an evaluation of the work done so far: 
that may not yet be possible. It does end, however, on an interesting note 
which points to some of the major factors in the general framework of the 
experiment and suggests close examination of them to see their relevance 
to the post-war civilian setting. 
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This is, indeed, a useful up-to-date record of the experiment in Service 
education which can teach us so much for the future. 
K. S. SPREADBURY 


REPORT ON RELATIONS BETWEEN LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND THE COMMUNITY. 
Nalgo Reconstruction Committee. (NALGO) 6d. 

THE recent NALGO exhibition of local government, now circulating 
throughout the country should arouse some interest in the machinery where- 
by so many important activities of life are conducted. If this exhibition 
could be followed by a programme of the kind envisaged in the admirable 
Report on Relations between Local Government and the Community, recently 
published by NALGO, there might be some hope of destroying the 
T’ and ‘they’ attitude which the citizen so easily adopts towards his local 
government. 

In order to establish a partnership between the citizen, the councillor, and 
the local government officer, the report advocates the setting up of a Public 
Relations Committee by each local authority. Such a committee would not 
act as an instrument of propaganda, but would strive to inform and explain 
to the citizen the actions and intentions of his government. The citizen 
would then be encouraged to take part in discussions of present and future 
policy. The means by which such contact can be established are easily 
found. Some, such as personal contacts, public meetings and the press, exist 
already, and all that is needed is a more willing and imaginative spirit of 
co-operation to make them effective. Other means, such as education, 
books, films and exhibitions, have been either neglected or not fully 
developed. These last requiring considerable staff and expenditure would be 
beyond the scope of most local authorities. They should be the responsibility 
of the representative National Local Government Public Relations Council, 
which the report goes on to propose. This body would ‘supplement and 
complement nationally the activities of the public relations committees 
locally, in fields beyond the powers of the local committees’. Such a council 
would be, of necessity, more remote from the public than the local com- 
mittees’ and its status and functions would need careful consideration. But 
the report does not go into great detail here. 

The report does not underestimate the expense, spread over a considerable 
period, that such a scheme would incur, but insists that this would be amply 
repaid by the new life that would be given to our system of local govern- 
ment and to ourselves as citizens. 

We may hope that the time will pass when it will be necessary for a separ- 
ate body to be formed to interpret the governing to the governed and 
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vice versa, and it will be part of the aim of such a body to teach the citizen | 
and the official that they have in common the interests of society as a whole. 4 
All those who seek in education the way to an integrated society should ~ 
welcome this scheme, whereby people engaged in different activities may ~ 
be brought close enough together to educate each other and engender a | 
sense of communal responsibility. 

E. BURNS | 


N.A.T.C.G. LEAFLETS. 6d. each, post free. (Obtainable from 187, Windsor © 
House, 46 Victoria Street, S.W.1.) 
THE National Association of Training Corps for Girls has decided to con- 4 
tinue in peace time the work begun during the war of providing a general 
training for girls of fourteen to eighteen years. It is now publishing a ~ 
series of leaflets setting out the aims of the Association and the programme © 
that it can offer. Six of these: ‘Looking Forward’, ‘Health’, “We” not | 
“they”—Public Affairs’, ‘Voice, Words and Speech’, ‘Committee Procedure’, © 
and ‘Physical Education’ have already appeared, and ‘Planning and Running | 
a Home’ is in preparation. All these leaflets are attractively produced and 
clearly informative and cover a wide range of activities. 

E, BURNS 


DESIGN FOR LIVING 


‘Design for Living’ is the title of an exhibition designed 
by F. H. K. Henrion with a text by Herbert Read. A 
series of excellent photographs and stimulating diagrams 
present the theme—that good design is an expression of 
healthy social living. They show the various influences, 
social and economic, that bear upon design and the 
changes that are caused by the discovery of new materials 
and processes. 


The exhibition consists of a title panel and 19 screens of 
photographs, diagrams, etc. (approx. 153” x 194"). It may 
be hired for 15/- a week and return carriage expenses, from 
the British Institute of Adult Education, 29 Tavistock 
Square, London, W.C.1. 
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CONFERENCE 


HE NINETEENTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE will be held at 
the City Literary Institute, Stukeley 
Street (off Drury Lane), London W.C.2, 
from Friday, September 21 st—Saturday, 


September 22nd. 


The theme of the conference will 
be ‘New Responsibilities for Adult 


Education”’. 


Speakers will include: Harry Ross, 
A. L. Binns, W. O. Lester Smith, C. R. 
Morris and Miss Caroline Haslett. 


Copies of the Conference Programme 
will be ready shortly. 
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